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ANECDOTES ON OUR 
FOUNDRESS AND DISCIPLES 
by 
Shinbashira Shdzen Nakayama 


AUNT 


“Oh, yes, it was this geta (wooden 
clog). I wrapped it with my obi (sash), 
and offered it to Her. She used it as pillow 
and lay down on the floor to sleep.” 

Every time she saw the old geta pre- 
served in a corner of the godown, she 
would remember of the old days, and apply 
the sleeve on her eyes to wipe the tears 
streaming out. 

It was when the Foundress was arrested 
and taken to the Ichinomoto police station. 
She was the only person permitted to 
accompany the Foundress to attend to 
diverse personal services. 

God the Parent, even then, would appear 
almost every night, although everybody 
wished it would not, because the time was 
highly inopportune. If the policeman guard- 
ing the prison overheard God the Parent, he 
would certainly complain. Actually it was 
frequent that he did. He would come and 
Gair ities 

“Hey, you young girl, don’t you hear 
the old dame having bad dreams? What 
if you awoke her?” 

And, the aunt would explain: 

“It’s nothing. The grandmother is like 
this even when she sleeps at home. She 
will calm down in no time.” 

Once, it happened that this explanation 
failed to convince the policeman, who 
went to the extent of rudely awakening 
the old woman and forcing her to sit on 
the floor without a cushion. 

After this, the aunt, driven by anxiety, 
would at once awake the old woman 
whenever God the Parent made His ap- 
pearance at night. Ironical enough, this 
apparently prompted God the Parent to 
make His appearance more frequently than 
ever before. 

At another time, the old woman would 
look out through a window, and, sighting 
a beggar passing by, would ask the aunt 
to buy something for the beggar, or, give 
something to the policeman who must be 
tired of sitting on guard. The aunt would, 
then, remind her that they were in a police 
station and no such thing could possibly 
be done. The old woman would just say, 
“Ts that so?” but looked unconvinced. 

The grandmother would not eat meals 
provided by police, and so the aunt had to 
offer to her the lunch and tea brought by 
Mr. Umetani and Mr. Masuno all the way 
from Ichinomoto, expressly for her. The 
aunt was so considerate that she would 
scribble down records about the grand- 
mother’s doings and behavior at the police 
station, on small pieces of paper, which 
she would insert into the lunch box, to be 
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Their koteki-tai (a drum and fife band) performing in front of the precincts. 


transmitted to people, who must be an- 
xious about the old lady. 

Everytime I was told of these episodes, 
I was struck with the orderliness with 
which they were related. The aunt, as she 
told, would be gradually overcome with 
emotion, and weep so bitterly that she 
would often be prevented from continuing 
her story. 

“T wish I kept the obi as a memento. 
I was afraid that I would be sad every 
time I saw it, and so, I destroyed it and 
used it. Now that you tell so much of the 
obi, I begin to regret that I did not keep 
it as it was.” so she would often say. 

As I feel as if I were facing the aunt, 
so vividly a vision of her appears. Alas, 
I could hear her no more! How she would 
softly wipe her eyes with the end of her 
underwear, and how she would tell me 
about the grandfather, holding me on her 
breast... 

As persimmons ripened in autumn, she 
would invite me to take them, and, holding 
umbrella in place of a walking stick, and 
placing her left hand on her waist, she 
would habitually walk to the Sanctuary of 
the Foundress.... 


CHUSAKU-SAN 


Due north of Shoyashiki, there was a 
small village called Toyoda, which, though 
small in size, was rather wealthy. 

The Foundress was buried here, and 
there is a graveyard commemorating Her. 
All devotees must know the place, or, 
if unfamiliar with the name of the place, 
must have once visited it. In the early 


days of the Meiji era, however, little was 
known of the tiny village, which was just 
a deserted farming place. 

Gisaburo Nakata (more familiarized to 
us with the name of Sayomi-san) and 
Chisaku Tsuji (Chtiemon Tsuji) were 
residents of Toyoda. 

They were among the earliest devotees 
to the Foundress, and, as such, were among 
those nearest to the Foundress from the 
earliest days of Tenrikyo, possibly with the 
sole exception of those members of family, 
such as Kokan-sama or Shuji-sama. 

It happened on a certain day. 

Sayomi-san and Chutsaku-san, as usual, 
walked out from their village. 

It was still very early in the morning, 
the season being in late spring. The sun 
had risen above Furu, and the shrine woods 
were apparently not yet fully awakened 
from nightly dreams, while the soft breeze, 
coming over heads of wheat, was making 
dew drops even brighter. 

They walked briskly and in silence, their 
shadows slanting lengthily before them. 
Only their tobacco-holders, held on their 
waist, were dangling innocently with a 
little sound. 

‘“ Hey, Sayomi-san, how far shall we go 
today ?” 

Chiisaku-san thus spoke out as they were 
nearing Aoishi-bridge. They did not know 
where they were going; they just wanted 
to go around, preaching. 

“ Well, I, too, am vague about that. But, 
we went to Ichinomoto only recently, and 
I think it good that we go to Koriyama 
or Nara today.” (continued on page 3) 


WHAT IS TENRIKYO 
by 
Yoshinori Moroi 


Gop) 
IV. Salvation and Peace 


Divine salvation can be obtained through 
our mental reformation, and it is manifest 
to our eyes as, for instance, freedom from 
sickness, the happy solution of family 
troubles etc.. Many people, thus saved, 
came to embrace our faith. God the 
Parent initiated tsutome (sacred service) 
to do us miracles. With the same object 
in view He bestowed upon us sazuke (a 
Divine gift given in return for the since- 
rity of our minds). 

Various directions concerning the verses, 
meter and instruments of tsutome were 
given through the lips of the Foundress. 
And His unswerving efforts were made 
in the Ofudesaki to complete it. This is 
a prayer which He initiated out of His 
urgent desire to reveal His marvellous 
power:--the power that was proven at the 
time of His creating man and the world 
with no model to serve as a pattern. 
When the fsutome-ninju (ten persons 
chosen for the performance of the service) 
perform the tsutome in concert, each one 
relying on Him, their hearts will become 
joyous and melt into the Divine heart. 
Then He will accept their true-heartedness, 
and all manner of protection with His 
marvellous power will be granted. He 
tells us that the tsutome is not confined 
to the saving of individuals from sickness 
or trouble, but enables the whole world to 
enjoy good crops, prosperity and universal 
peace. 

Sazuke, on the other hand, is His grant 
in the cause of tasukeichijo (the whole- 
hearted saving of mankind), or the grant 
of the power delegated to men of sincerity 
to save individuals from sickness. The 
position of Tenrikyo today is due to the 
great number of wonders and miracles 
wrought by God the Parent. 

In other words, He appeared in this 
world as the Parent of salvation to per- 
form miracles for the rebirth of mankind. 
And this cannot be appreciated too greatly. 

His blessings, the Foundress taught us, 
would not appear by accident. We cannot 
obtain them before we clear ourselves of 
dust and attain sincerity acceptable to 
Him. That is to say, we are saved by 
virtue of Reason. Reason which is more 
than the law of cause and effect is rooted 
in His parental solicitude to achieve the 
growth and salvation of mankind. Natu- 
rally, therefore, there would be no man 
who could not be saved, if only he have 
sincerity. 

Tenrikyo is the path of Reason, we do 
not pray for a stroke of good luck. Being 
particularly conscious of this point, Tenri- 
kyo lays special emphasis upon our daily 
life. The word ‘‘ Reason” is frequently 
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and in various ways used by Tenrikyo 
believers. For instance, “to carry Reason” 
or “to pile up Reason” is used instead 
of saying “to live a daily life acceptable 
to His wishes.” In opposite cases we say 
“defeated by Reason” or “ wanting in 
Reason.” As for any of His blessings 
that we have experienced, we say ‘“ We 
have seen Reason” or “we have tasted 
of Reason.” 

What is, then, a mental attitude accep- 
table to His will? We have seen that we 
are apt to use our minds against His 
wishes in spite of His fervent desire to 
make us all live in joyous harmony. And 
we allow ourselves to become slaves to 
self-interest, considering our own profit 
and pleasure alone. We should try not to 
err, always keeping it in mind that we 
are allowed to live by God the Parent. 
We should live with God the Parent as 
our guide. In Tenrikyo “personal service” 
and “service by contribution” are given 
as concrete examples of such pious life as 
mentioned above. The former is to serve 
in person, while the latter is to serve by 
contribution in money and kind. They 
are, in other words, a daily life of self- 
devotion without any regard to our own 
interests but with God the Parent in mind. 

Secondly, God the Parent teaches us 
that it is important for us to try positively 
to save others in accordance with His 
parental solicitude to save all mankind, 
and that thus we ourselves, too, shall be 
saved. To save a man is to put the right 
man in the right place. Such a mental 
attitude as seen above enables us to live 
in mutual help and respect and further 
to administer otasuke (saving) to those 
whose agony is too great to be borne. 
And those who practice otasuke are called 
yoboku (missionaries; literally pieces of 
timber), or material indispensable for the 
construction of the world of yokigurashi. 
A true yokigurashi will not be realized 
before we really understand that those 
who save others shall be saved themselves. 
We may say that the true yokigurashi is 
derived from our daily lives happily and 
joyously spent for the work of salvation of 
others. The taswke in the faith will pave 
the way for the construction of a world 
of mutual help; we are all brothers and 
sisters, His beloved children. His revela- 
tion has it, “What do you think of this 
Way? This is the true way to the peace 
of the world.” 

When we say of “salvation”, we are 
most likely to feel something heavenly 
and not earthly. But this is not true, of 
course. We might take it as dealing with 
the temporary troubles and defects of life. 
Even in this case, however, it is not 
always confined to their removal alone. 
God the Parent went so far as to reveal 
that His urgent desire is to make us 
complete our lives in this world. ‘This is 
what is really meant by salvation in 
Tenrikyo. 

We have our souls as the core of our 
minds, and in this point we are all one 


and equal; we are all His children and 
can be saved. In reality we cannot 
complete our natural term of life simply 
because of our wrong workings of mind. 
And many troubles are brought in by 
God the Parent to guide us along His 
will. We are told that our souls continue 
alive for ever. Now we see that what is 
meant here by salvation is our eternal 
salvation attained through our mental 
reformation, but it is not our temporary 
salvation, indeed; though our bodies pass 
away, our souls are immortal. 

Salvation in TenrikyO means the salva- 
tion of mankind both universal and real. 
It does not mean either our physical 
salvation alone or any simple salvation of 
our souls, but the salvation of man with 
soul and body. It is the salvation not 
merely of individuals but of society at 
large. It is, indeed, the salvation with 
earthly happiness as its object. At the 
same time it is the salvation eternal and 
not temporary, rooted in the perma- 
nent Reason. Our salvation is extended 
throughout the world with the Jiba as its 
center. Here at the Jiba the Foundress 
still remains alive, and is working without 
discrimination for all people, bestowing 
His otasuke to them all. Again here at 
the Jiba, the Original Residence, is situated 
the Headquarters of the Tenrikyo Church, 
while there are 15,000 churches both in 
and out of the country. All the Tenrikyo 
believers call this place ‘home,’ and this 
is why we say ‘to come back home” 
instead of saying “to visit here.” 

Monthly festivals take place here at the 
Jiba on the 26th, while grand festivals are 
held in January and October. On the 18th 
of April is held the anniversary commemo- 
rating the birth of the Foundress. Here 
are various establishments for worship, 
discipline, lodging, education, medical treat- 
ment and welfare. The district itself is 
an area of worship, and is known under 
the name of Tenri City. It is seventy-two 
years since the Foundress passed away, 
and the 70th anniversary of the Found- 
ress’ ascension was held two years ago. 
A new drive has started for further 
development. Before long will be realized 
the prediction that was made by the 
Foundress seventy-five years ago, “Within 
the four sides eight cho (app. 950 feet) 
in diameter shall be the Divine Residence, 
while the radius of one 77 (app. 2. 4 miles) 
shall be within the gate.” Ever increasing 
numbers of people stream into the Jiba 
from in and out of the country. I really 
hope that the true happiness of mankind 
as predicted by the Foundress will extend 
farther and wider through each of these 
visitors. (THE END) 


Rev. Yoshinori Moroi ; Professor 
of Religion, Tenri University 
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THE MIKAGURA-UTA 
“ Mikagura-Uta Kogi” 


Written by Prof. T. Fukaya, translated by H. Mimoto 


THE FIFTH SECTION 


Mu-Kudari-Me 
(The Sixth Stanza) 


The growth and development of Tenri- 
kyo marked by the construction of the 
place of worship, the granting of miracu- 
lous salvation and the formation of local 
groups did not take place in a quiet and 
uninteresting manner. 

It is usually the case that people doubt, 
fall into error and wander back and forth 
even after attaining to the joy of faith. 

Faith undoubtedly takes a zig-zag course 
in its development. It is illustrated in the 
story of creation in which man first de- 
velops from nothingness to reach a certain 
stage of maturity, after which he again 
reverts back to original nothingness. Man 
again goes through a course of develop- 
ment from the very first step to reach 
a stage somewhat more advanced than 
before. 

The Sixth Stanza portrays excellently 
the course of man’s religious life as seen 
in this light. We are unable to restrain 
our admiration for the insight which ex- 
presses well the struggle and endeavour 
of the Foundress Who spent many years 
in trying to help Her spiritual children to 
attain to religious maturity. 

The missionaries of our religion start 
out from nothing in order to build up the 
following of their church. It is often the 


case that they go through a period of 
mental relief after succeeding to a suf- 
ficient extent to receive recognition of 
their following as a church. Soon after- 
wards, they find themselves in an impossi- 
ble situation in which nothing develops as 
it should. There is undoubtedly a very 
strong reminder and message in the Sixth 
Stanza for people who have been through 
this experience. 

When we realize that the religious life 
does not follow a straight line course, but 
one which is zig-zag in nature, we come 
to understand that we must not be 
negligent when things are progressing 
satisfactorily, and that we need not be 
despondent when things are not going 
smoothly. 

In the life of faith, every moment is a 
serious battle in which we leap across 
bottomless chasms. It is indeed as the 
Foundress stated in the verse: 

“Tf we forget the path of wholehearted 

faith 

We have to tumble down deep mountain 

paths.” 

The religious life as led by man reflects 
doubt commingled with faith, and faith 
inter-twined with error and confusion. 
The Sixth Stanza has a deep and lasting 
message for people who live and experi- 
ence the actualities of the religious life. 
It has an appeal which would arouse a 
vibrating faith in people who are feeling 
downcast and melancholy. 


Kodomo-ojiba-gaeri (2) ; They enjoy pleasant welcome parties, pass a few days in Hinokishin, 
hear lectures for children and bask delightfully in God the Parent’s favor at the Oyasato. 


Their devout Hinokishin under a blazing sun. 


Hitotsu: Hito no kokoro to yuu mono wa 

Man’s mind thus called thing 

Utagai bukai mono naru zo 

Doubting deep thing is (it) 

Firstly : The mind of man 

Is a deep-doubting thing. 

Even though we have become followers 
of this religion through possession of deep 
karmic causation, we tend to doubt the 
teachings of God when faced with diffi- 
culties, although normally we feel we have 
a general understanding of God’s teachings. 
This is not something that happens only 
with people who are new to this faith; it 
happens even with people who have been 
worshipping for many years. Needless to 
say at this late stage of our discussion it 
is important to strengthen our faith at all 
times and to realize that all things are 
the result of God’s profound concern and 
guidance. Problems of circumstance and 
of the flesh are the ‘ flowers of the way’, 
so to speak, to guide us in the religious 
life (to be continued) 


(continued from page 1) 

“To Koriyama? Oh, yes, that’s it. But, 
just wait for a few moments. I have to 
come back !” 

Chusaku-san, so saying, unhesitatingly 
retraced his steps. 

Sayomi-san was bewildered. 

‘““What’s the matter ?” 

Chusaku-san explained : 

“T took my breakfast to the extent that 
it could stand in case I went to Ichinomoto. 
Now that we are going as far as KOri- 
yama, I shall have to take another two or 
three bowls of rice! Otherwise, I’d die of 
hunger on my way home.” 

True, Sayomi-san had his lunch tied onto 
his waist, but Chtsaku-san had none. It 
wes usual with Chusaku-san that he ate 
up his lunch and tea together with break- 
fast, and, with his stomach full, set out 
on his tour of preaching. 

Chusaku-san was a man rich with 
episodes. 

Whatever he had in mind, he would not 
hesitate to speak out or translate into 
action. Sometimes those accompanying 
him would be embarrassed just on this 
account. Chusaku-san himself was almost 
unconscious of all that, he was whole- 
heartedly devoted to his faith. He was 
candid and frank. 

Episodes include how he used a pillar 
when the hydshigi (wooden clappers) were 
not available, how he coined a new word 
“two-storied rickshaw’”’ in Tokyo, and 
how he guarded his setta (foot wear) with 
heart and soul. He was so frank and 
unceremonial, and that was the reason 
why he was liked even by children. 

The story has often been told how he 
would dextrously wash his face and mouth 
with a hand and wipe it with a white cloth 
pulled out from his chest with the other 
hand. Such, indeed, was characteristic 
behavior of Chtisaku-san, which is ever so 
endearing to me. (to be continued ) 
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KIMONO 


II 
VARIETIES 


Furisode (long sleeves) are worn only 
by young unmarried ladies. In Japan, after 
a woman marries, the sleeves are short- 
ened, and she never wears furisode. So 
we can look on furisode as the symbol of 
girlhood. The furisode worn by girls 
have no crests on them, but both long 
and shorter sleeved kimono for ceremonial 
occasions have family crests on them 
which are called montsuki. 

The bride’s costume is of course a 
crested furisode and may be called the 
flower of all the kimono. She also wears 
a white long outer robe embroidered with 
a gorgeous design in gold and _ silver 
threads sometimes. In olden times, at the 
beginning of the wedding ceremony, the 
bride wore a pure white garment, then 
she changed into an elaborately colored 
and designed kimono, the change being 
called “ironaoshi’”’. 

The kimono worn at funerals nowadays 
is a plain black one like the mourning 
dress of Europe. Crested garments worn 
at other times are black, or colored like 
those worn by girls. In design, they are 
of every imaginable variety, some called 
somoyo with designs all over from the 
shoulder to the sleeves and skirt, and 
other called susomoyo with a design running 
diagonally across the bottom of the skirt. 
All of them are wonderful creations in 
which is concentrated the essence of the 
dyeing technique. The crested garments 
worn on all felicitous occasions correspond 
to the evening dress of European women, 
but they differ from evening dress in that 
they are not necessarily worn only in the 
evening but may be worn in the morning 
or at noon, or in fact at any time. 


Above 


Left : A young woman in a long-sleeved 
ceremonial kimono 


Right: A bride in a white long outer 
robe embroidered with a gorgeous 
design in gold and silver threads 


Middle: Rural girls in the suburbs of 
Kyoto, called ohara-me, are charming 
in their cotton working clothes. 


Below: Dressed in their cotton yukata, 
the family watch the sparklers on 
a summer evening. 


Besides, there are fine patterned, striped 
and spotted undress kimono used for 
running errands, traveling or going to the 
theater, and the ordinary house kimono; 
A man wears a haori (short overgarment) 
and hakama (wide skirt-trousers) for an 
outing. 

In the ordinary home pure silks cannot be 
worn for everyday clothes, and common silk 
or rayon and, for the majority, cotton or 
synthetic fabrics are used. They wear 
well and are attractive because of their 
cheapness. Among these cotton fabrics, 
there are many like Kurume spotted goods 
(produced in northern Kyushii), Avimatsu 
dappled goods (produced near Nagoya), 
and Tanba rough cotton cloth (produced 
near Kyoto) that abundantly preserve the 
virtues and flavor of the places where 
they have been made since ancient time. 

The country people wear cotton working 
kimono either with stripes o: white pat- 
terns splashed on indigo. Simplicity and 
durability mark the kind of cloth used in 
these kimono. The girls of Oshima Island, 
off the coast of Toky6, are charming in 
their cotton working clothes. Young girls 
in pretty kimono and elaborate coiffure 
play battledore and shuttlecock in the New 
Year, and enjoy a party in their Sunday 
best on the Girls’ Doll Festival day. 
Shichi-go-san (literally “ seven-five-three”) 
Festival in Autumn is also an occasion for 
little girls to wear their prettiest kimono. 
Yukata is originally a garment put on 
to wipe the vapour from the body after 
a bath and never worn outside, but it 
came to be worn for walks to enjoy the 
evening breeze in the summer-time and 
became more and more popular. 

Lastly, we may add that No and Kabuki 
costumes are the most gorgeous of all the 
costumes in existence today. ‘ 


(to be continued) 
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